EMERSON  COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THEATRE  ARTS 


PROGRAM 


EMERSON  COLLEGE  THEATRE 
November  2,  3,  4,  1960 


The  Department  of  Theatre  Arts 

presents 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  Play 

LOOK  HOMEWARD,  ANGEL 

by  KETTI  FRINGS 

Based  on  the  novel  by  Thomas  Wolfe 


Production  Directed  by 
Leo  Nickole 

Set  Designed  by  Lighting  Designed  by  Costumes  by 

Harry  W.  Morgan  E.  A.  Smith  Joyce  Kagan 

CAST 

(in  order  of  appearance) 

EUGENE  GANT . Frank  Musone 

BEN  GANT . Paul  j.  Austin 

MRS.  MARIE  “FATTY”  PERT . Norma  Chatoff 

HELEN  GANT  BARTON . Judie  Espinola 

HUGH  BARTON . Sidney  Buffington 

ELIZA  GANT . Meredith  Russell 

WILL  PENTLAND . Richard  Hanlon 

JAKE  CLATT . Bert  Houle 

MRS.  CLATT . Gail  Green 

FLORRY  MANGLE . Gwen  Schleif 

MRS.  SNOWDEN . Meryl  Gisser 

MR.  FARREL . Richard  Goldstein 

MISS  BROWN . t . Marty  Fisher 

LAURA  JAMES . Barbara  Morgan 

W.  0.  GANT . . Ralph  Pine 

DR.  MAGUIRE . Frank  Roberts 

TARKINGTON . Cameron  Beaton 

MADAME  ELIZABETH . Myrna  Austin 

LUKE  GANT . Tom  de  Simone 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENES 


The  town  of  Altamount,  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen. 

ACT  ONE 
Scene  1 : 

The  Dixieland  Boarding  House;  a  fall  afternoon. 

Scene  2: 

The  same;  that  evening. 

ACT  TWO 
Scene  1 : 

Gant's  marble  yard  and  shop;  one  week  later. 

Scene  2: 

The  Dixieland  Boarding  House;  the  next  night. 

ACT  THREE 

The  Dixieland  Boarding  House;  two  weeks  later. 

There  will  be  an  intermission  between  each  act. 


PRODUCTION  STAFF 


Coordinator . 

Stage  Manager . 

Assistants . 

Technical  Director . 

Master  Painter . 

Master  Electrician . 

Master  Carpenter . 

Make  up  Director . 

Assistant . 

Master  of  Furniture  Props 
Master  of  Hand  Props .  .  . 

Master  of  Sound . 

House  Manager . 


. Sam  Beaulieu 

. Leah  Ransom 

Gail  Morgenroth,  Hal  Platzker 

. Stan  Fudala 

. Harry  W.  Morgan 

. Stu  Rabinowitz 

. Alan  Hanson 

. Jack  Stein 

. Lana  Litch 

. Len  McClintock 

. Meryl  Gisser 

. Richard  Hanlon 

. Richard  Stugis 


All  crews  supplied  by  Drama  115. 


PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Thomas  Wolfe:  The  Playwright  Who  Discovered  He  Wasn’t 

Thomas  Wolfe’s  first  great  love  was  the  theatre.  To  see  his  name  in  bright  lights 
on  Broadway  seemed  to  him,  in  his  youth,  the  ultimate  glory  of  glories.  In  pursuit  of 
this  ambition,  he  first  studied  playwriting  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  There 
he  wrote  and  acted  in  several  “folk  plays.’’ 

After  graduating  at  Chapel  Hill,  Wolfe  went  to  Harvard.  There  for  three  years 
he  continued  to  study  the  art  of  the  dramatist  under  George  Pierce  Baker  in  the 
famous  47  Workshop.  While  at  Harvard,  Wolfe  wrote  several  plays,  the  most  important 
being  Mannerhouse  and  Welcome  to  Our  City.  Mannerhouse  has  never  been  profes¬ 
sionally  produced  except  in  postwar  Germany,  where  it  has  had  a  long  run.  Judged 
as  a  play,  Mannerhouse  can  hardly  be  called  successful,  for  it  does  not  act.  It  is  too 
full  of  high-flown  talk  and  murky  sentiment.  It  is  significant,  however,  chiefly  because 
here,  for  the  first  time  in  his  writings,  appears  a  central  character  named  Eugene,  who 
is  Thomas  Wolfe  himself  cast  backward  in  t’me.  This  Eugene  in  Mannerhouse  later 
became  more  real  and  grew  into  the  Eugene  of  Look  Homeward  Angel.  Welcome  To 
Our  City,  his  last  play  under  Baker,  was  an  attempt  to  do  the  impossible:  to  portray 
a  whole  Southern  town;  with  all  its  interwoven  complexities  of  character  and  motive. 
Welcome  to  Our  City  came  close  to  professional  production.  The  Theatre  Guild  wanted 
it  in  1923,  if  only  Wolfe  would  cut  it  and  reduce  the  large  cast  of  characters.  He 
tried  desperately  to  do  this,  but  each  time  only  succeeded  in  making  the  script  longer. 
These  frustrating  efforts  caused  Wolfe  to  realize  at  last  that  perhaps  no  man  ever  lived 
who  was  less  qualified  than  he  to  write  plays.  When  in  the  end  no  producer  could  be 
found  for  Welcome  to  Our  City,  Wolfe  finally  came  to  understand  that  his  trouble  lay 
in  trying  to  employ  a  literary  form  to  which  his  talents  were  not  suited.  After  .this, 
tasting  what  then  seemed  the  full  bitterness  of  defeat,  he  began  to  experiment  with  a 
form  of  writing  he  had  not  tried  before  —  the  novel.  Look  Homeward  Angel,  as  a 
novel,  was  first  published  in  1929  and  thirty  years  later  it  was  adopted  as  a  play  — 
thanks  to  the  extraordinary  insight  and  dramatic  skill  of  Ketti  Frings.  In  adapting 
the  novel  for  the  stage,  Ketti  Frings  succeeded  in  doing  what  Wolfe  could  not  do. 
However,  Wolfe  would  be  content  to  know  that  the  book  as  he  wrote  it  is  now  a  great 
American  classic,  studied  in  school  and  colleges,  published  in  eleven  countries,  read  by 
millions;  and  that  it  will  go  on  and  on  as  long  as  there  is  a  younger  generation  coming 
up  to  discover  it  and  to  acclaim  the  young  Tom  Wolfe  as  their  own  most  authentic  voice. 

From  The  Preface  To  The  Play  by  Edward  C.  Aswell 

W olfe’s  friend  and  last  editor 


COMING  PRODUCTIONS 

November  17,  18  JEANNE  d’ARC  au  BUCHER 

(READER’S  THEATRE) 

December  7,  8,  9  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 


Reservations  for  Coming  Production  may  be  made  at 
Box  Office  when  leaving  theatre. 


